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hoplites; the masses of his eastern cavalry were posted on his right at the end of the line close to the sea. Alexander posted his Thessa-lian horse on his own left, to hold the Persian horse. The hoplites of the confederates and the Macedonian phalanx formed his center, with the picked troops on their right; and on the right of these the Macedonian cavalry, who were destined to shatter the left flank of the Persian host; the light armed men stood still farther on the right, to contain any turning movement. The foot pushed forward and engaged the enemy's center; the cavalry charge on the right, led by Alexander himself, broke the line and converted the frontal attack of the picked infantry into a flank attack. The cavalry pushed their way to the post where the Great King had stationed himself, and the Great King turned and fled. When the king fled the army fled also, scattered and slaughtered by the victorious Macedonians and Greeks.
The ladies of the court, who had come to see the Great King overwhelm his foes, were left behind. They were treated with magnificent courtesy by the conqueror, into whose hands they fell, together with vast booty. The Battle of Issus proved to Alexander, if it needed proving, that in a pitched battle he could face any odds that might be brought against him. But the serious business of conquest was not to be effected by pitched battles. The whole of the western part of the Persian Empire was to be mastered absolutely before he would march eastwards on what would otherwise be nothing more than a mighty raid. Darius so far humbled himself as to propose a treaty of alliance and friendship. Alexander replied that he would not treat with Darius as an equal, but only a suppliant whose scepter had passed from him deservedly for the sins of his fathers and of himself. If Alexander had been defeated at Issus, disaffected Hellas would have risen to throw off the Macedonian supremacy; but the news of his triumph taught discretion.
So the victor resisted the temptation to swoop upon Mesopotamia and march to Susa, leaving Syria behind him unsubdued. Syria and Phoenicia were to be conquered first, and their hostile fleets were to become his own. Phoenicia was disunited; some of her cities submitted promptly. But Tyre refused: Tyre with her fleet dared to believe herself impregnable. For the first six months of 332 she endured one of the most memorable of all sieges. But Alexander had learned not only all that Philip and Epaminondas could teach him in the field, but also all that Philip and Dionysius of Syracuse could teach of the science of siege warfare. Yet so huge was the engineering task involved, so skilful and resolute were the men of Tyre in their resistance, that Alexander himself might have failed if the fleets of Sidon and of Cyprus had not placed themselves in his hands. When the Tyrian fleet was no longer supreme, the capture of Tyre became only a question of time. The despairing Darius sent fresh messages: